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Date for the stories prosented here have been 
gollsoted over a period ef years by leaders 

ef the Crasippe Scout fagps who ee intimately | 
the descendants of the ? who IF. these tales. 


In some instanees they fi ~ in knowing 
tke pioneers themselyes. Sqne stor ibe as been 
lifted bodily from the acceunts wri? 


large contributions ef information wis 
‘4 acknewledge at this time. @redit ig also ee 
to Alex Roz, Earl Viealz and Roy Brede’ for ti 
time and effort they spent in getheri! addi - 
o1 informetion, %e trust that during She se > 
ef the summer you will make an effort to correct 
> any misinformation, and tha¥ you will wrn over 
to the Chief Camp Direetor any additional legends 
you know or hear, 


fed Shearer, Valter Gum, and c, Ax dst, as 


Around the campfire, - Scouts are clamoring for "A — . 
“hat are you going to tell them? About the Far Vest, -- the Canedian 
Wilds, -- about mysterious places in ee HEO pee 
sy 

Not ell them about is 
have lived here and died here ‘ 
story because they'll be close{/#/ 
heppened, And more than that 
love and respest for Owasippe . 


Owasippe, -- brave men 
too! They'll enjoy your 
to the spot on which it 
They'll leave with a deeper 
{ and its "Hills and Dales", 


= 


No attempt has been ‘: .made to write these sterieés 
exactly as they should be told ground the campfire -- rather 
than that we give you only the jnistorical data we have avail- 
atle, and leave to your story tellinfabijity the task of building 
these stories as yeu see fit. eo Yi into these tales, 
the life of “illie Workhard, of ilent Sammy, the Voedsman, 
er any of the host of fic- * Zak titieus characters you can 
bring to mind? This will add that necessary 

"maman interest" to round out the worth 
while historical data, 
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Location --. The Spillway on Silver Creek, the Trout Stream, 
Owasippe's Grave, and the Burying Ground Point on White River. 


In days when the White Lake Region was first settled by "hite men 
(1840 - 1850), attribe of Pottewotamie Indians lives in the vicinity 
and had its village on Silver Creek (The Trout Stream) at a point 
near where the Spillway now is. The Chief of this tribe, whe was a 
friend to the white men, was an old Indian by the name of Owasippe. 
OQwasippe had married late in life end had two sons about fifteen and 
seventeen years of age. 


It was a custom ameng the Indian tribes that when a lad felt that 
he was old enough and was ready to te admitted as a brave in the tribe, 
he was required to pass what was known es a manhood test, in order to 
prove his courage, self-reliance, and woodcraft ability. This test, 
which varied in detail from tribe to tribe, consisted essentially of 
the boy's going out for a considerable period of time eway fram the 
tribe, frequently going into hostile territory, killing and preparing 
his own food, and otherwise ertirely depending upon his own reseurces. 
In the tribe of Owasippe, this test consisted of teking a canoe and 
scouting trip of a month's duration, 


Owasippe's two sons felt that they were ready to pass their manheod 
tests and to be admitted to the tribe as braves, and arrangements were 
accordingly made. They packed their canoe with their few utensils and 
supplies, and started out, sailing down Silver Creek to the White River 
on to White Lake, - out into Lake Michigan, and up towar@ the eeuntry of 
the Algonquins in Canada. 


As the time for their return drew near, Owasippe, whose whele life 
was wrapped up in these two boys, was keyed up to a high peint of anxiety 
and anticipation. Early in the morning on the day when they were due to 
return, he climbed the hill back of his tepee and sitting there on an 
old fallen pine log at a point where he could camyand a view of Silver 
Creek down to its junetien with the White River, he waited and watched 
for their return. All day long he waited for the canoe, At night, 
exceedingly anxious and worn, he returned to his village, enly to renew 
his watch at daybreak. Day after dey he waited thus, and as he waited 
his anxiety grew. Finally he refused to desert his post and sat there 
day and night. His faithful wife brought his food to him, but he ate 
less and less, and finally, after many days, sank inte a coma and died. 


The canoe ef the lads never appeared, and Owasippe was buried on 
the crest of the hill where he died. His grave is marked only by 4 
sunken hole, mute evidence ef a raid made by vandals several years ago 
when they stele the #1@ Chief's skull. 


(Legend of Owasippe - Page 2.) 


Scouts are asked to bring rocks wherever they visit this frave, 
and place them on the earth so that in time this hole will be filled 
up end a iiound will mark the spot where the old chief is buried. 


[he mystery of the death of Owasippe's sons was not solved for 


many srs, s#bout thirty years after Owasippe's death, a boy 
fishing along the Vhite River came to a point known as "Burying 
Grovni Point", where there is a high bank, There had been «& heavy 


rainstorm whe night before and the boy discovered that a landslide 
had occurred here. He began exploring about end found the upturned 
prow of & birch bark canoe, He got e few of his friends and dug into 
the bank where thev found the entire canoe, under which there were 
two skeletons of young Indian lads, 


It was apparent then what had happened.. These two sons of Owasippe 
had successfully completed their trip and were returning home. Arriving 
at Burying Ground Point less than a mile from their father's village 
and prectically within sight, they were overtéken by one of those suddef 
fierce storms which occasionally visit this region. Vhile there, a 
bigger and earlier lanisiide suddenly overwhelmed them, burying and 
crushing them and the canoe, and thus their remains stayed buried Gtvil 
uncovered years later, 
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Location: See detail in first paragraph. 


Nowadays we hear only 6f the trading posts of the "wild West", But here 
at Owasippe we have a post antedating a great many of those in the land of 
Buffalo Bill. Its the "Old Trading Post” four miles up White River from 
Montague, near the mouth of Carleton Creek. 


The name of its original white founder (Indians had used this place for 
many years as a meeting ground) is in doubt, as also is the time of its founding, 
but recent investigations by Mr. H. L. Spooner, a former resident of Whitehall, 
have brought to light the possibility of its having been founded about 1810 
by @ Frenchman named Etienne Lemaranandier. His own post was located on Muskegon 
Lake. Many highly interesting legends are built around this place. One of the 
earliest known settlers was Capt. James Dalton, Jr., who came to White Lake in 
1844 while enroute to what is now Manistee. Indians told him of Silver Creek 
and he decided to settle there. While secking a location for a saw mill he 
discovered this old cabin -- then decayed beyond possibility of repair. 


Dalton erected his mill close to this post, at the mouth of Silver Creek, 
(See story "Dalton's Mill"), At this same time Charles Johnson selected this 
spot and built combined eating house, saloon and store. Soon other mills, among 
them Carleton's and Brown's were erected close by and this place enjoyed a 
large patronage. Indians paddled to it in their canoes, and lumbsrjacks frem 
the surrounding camps frequented the place. ; 


Johnson grew wealthy and sold ou¥ to Johannes Gustaves, whose son John 
was bern there, When his son grew up, both managed the place. Nick Rossiter 
of Hesperia, an old time river driver, remembers seeing as many es 300 Indians 
camped about the Post, having a hilarious time as long as their money lasted, 
To river men it gradually became known as the "Snubbing Post", How many of the 
"true" stories told about this place are true is now unknown, but here are a few 
surrounding this treasure chest of legend. 


There was supposed to be a notorious resort known as "The Hole In The 
Wall" located e short distance from the Post. Tradition says that many @ man ~ 
went into this place and wes taken into a tunnel to some unknown spot -~ and 
these men never were seen againt 


A Norwegian femily lived near the post. The entire family, - father, 
mother, boy and girl were stricken with smallpox. In an effort to get medical 
aia@ the family embarked for Whitehall. The girl died and was buried in the 
basement of a house built where the Foster place now stends, When this was 
excavated the tones were found and re-interred in the cemetery, Soon after 
this the father and mother died, and the boy fell into the hands of a man named 
Hanson. Hanson in turn gave the boy to the Indians. One night during a 
druriken pow-wow one of their number threw the lad into a huge fire. An old 
squaw rescued him and gave him to a white man. He then passed through several 
hands and finally he went Vest. He died a few years ago in New Mexico, carrying 


(The O14 Trading Post - Page Tro) 


to his grave the marks of the burns received—from.the Indians. 

Did you ever heer of a person being delighted at the opportunity of 
serving as a pall-besrer at a relative's funeral? tell, Old Chris and his wife 
(mo one remembers their last name) lived near the Post. His wife was getting 
old and he wanted to get rid of her and get a young woman, She beceme ill, so 
Chris got a young women to teke care of her and do the housework. Thanking 
that his wife was going to die, he began wooing the younger women, but he wes 
too bold ebout it and his wife soon noticed it. She determined to get well, 
and did, Chris did not like it and abused her, but fate laid a heavy hand on 
him and soon he who wished to see his wife dead, himself died. His wife 
insisted on being one of the pall-bearers end rejoiced thet she could help 
carry his body from the house. 


The Trading Post school was built on the pbenks of a small creek close 
to the river, but was leter sold, A new one was built near the present A. N. 
Dehl place. About sixteen years ago an Indian walking along the path thet leads 
to the school’s spring stubbed his toe end found the obstruction to be $700.00 
in gold thet hed been leid bere by © recent hard rain. Close to this same spot 
end the old supply road there were three large mounds, Yhile building this road 
workmen dug into the mounds and found several implements and skeletons, The 
remains of @ dem end a miniature water wheel built by school children are among 
the few remeining ruins to be found ebout this spot. 


Beceuse a bridge leading to the Post was recently needlessly 
destroyed, the post is rather difficult to reach. It is not visible from any 
road, ¥ithin a few years this oldest lendmerk of the lower White River region 
will be entirely obliterated end will become only e& memory. 
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Location: Silver Creek 


Legends surrounding the Salt Versh vary as to the exact time men attempted 
to drill in to the earth for this white condiment. Some claim this was 

done the same year that Captain Dalton built his mill at Silver Creek (1844 ) 
others say this was first attempted during the Civil Var when salt became 
scarce. Nevertheless, long before the white men started operations the 
Indians knew of the salt marsh. Animals too frequented this place to lick 
the brackish tasting water, 


Preparation of the salt necessitated the use of large iron kottles, These 
the Indians borrowed from the settlers, and in return for this favor, would 
bring them back full of salt, but refused to divulge the place where they 
obtained it. 


Upon hearing that the White Lake region was underlayed with salt water, a 
man named Hulbert came from Grand Rapids with his two sons and attempted 
to set up a salt well at the marsh. However, after boring into the earth 
for eighty feet their drill became jemmed end they were forced to abandon 
the project. Some say they succeeded in sinking the well, but found that 
it was unprofitable. They had installed an iron pipe which was surrounded 
by a jack pipe, made from maples drilled lengthwise (early water pipes in 
Chicago were mede by drilling logs in this manner. Later the grass in the 
surrounding marsh was cut for hay, and Obe Nichols, who lived close by, 
seid that the workmen used to set their jug of fresh water on this pipe 

to keep it cool. For many years this pipe stood about three feet above 
the ground, but gradually both the pipe and the derrick rotted away, The 
land is now ovwmed by the Fruitvale company, and the well has been plugged 
up so it no longer runs, but the natural springs still seep up with an 
abundance of the saline liquid. 


Hulbert and his two sons later built a mill on Carletonts Creek which they 
sold to the man whose neme the creek now beers, 


THE LEGEND 
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WHITE RIVER 


When one travels along the lower part of the Vhite River and notes the 
solitude and desolation, he can hardly realize that at one time this section 
teemed with life. Long before the advent of the white man, this was a 
fevorite cemping place for the Indians, and when the first French trader came 
into the country, he selected a spot for a trading post about four miles up the 
river from its mouth as the most favoreble site and built a log cabin there. 
(See story headed "Old Trading Post"). 


There the Indians resorted in large numbers to trade pelts for such 
supplies as they needed, the most necessary of which seems to have been the in- 
evitable whiskey. The exact time this log cabin was built is not known, but it 
was already in a stete of bad decey when Charles and Albert Mears, the first 
permandnt white settlers came in 1837, Two miles below the Trading Post was 
Burying Ground Point, an’ old time Indian burial place. 


This old burial ground was used by the Indians for many years. During 
the last of the lumbering period, the river changed its course and washed out 
many bodies. Today, although there are probably many still left, none can be 
detected. Several cottages of resorters are neer tho old burying ground. It 
was near the site of the Trading Post that Charles Nears, later prominent in the 
history of Muskegon and Oceena counties, chese a spot on Silver Creek near its 
mouth for the erection of a saw mill. He end his brother Albert, then a boy of 
fifteen years, and two other men named Herrick end True sterted from Paw Paw and 
floated down the river to St. Joseph in a clinker built skiff bound for Vhite 
Lake. The trip was a rough one and it took them nearly two weeks to meke it, 

hs capsizing severel times end running out of provisions long before they resxched 
their destination, On the north of the channel they found two men holding a 
claim for Hirem Pearsons of Chicego. On the flat where the lighthouse was 
later built, was a bend of a helf dozen Ottawa Indian femilies with their chief, 
Vabaningo. They had cleared a small piece of ground and were raising corn, 


Mear's party camped the first night at the Mouth. By noon the next 
dey they reached Burying Ground point. Here they found a band of Indians eating 
ae Mears and his party received a cordial invitation to share the meal, 


but did not accept. Although used to eating almost anything which the 
county afforded, the pioneers did not relish the Indian menu of ducks! 
6ggs, some sound, some questionable, some in the poultry stage of 
= existence, with a lerge roasted blacksnake for dessert, That night 
pesst iy) they made the vicinity of the Treding Post and camped at the 
: \ mouth of Silver Creek. They continued up the river for 
) three days to the repids above the J. D. Stebbins farm, 
~— 
J 


\ 


They then returned to the mouth of Silver Creek and de- 
cided to locate there, Albert Mears felled the first tree 
\. and within two weeks a cebin 16 by 20 had been built of 
5 split logs. Cherles then sterted on foot to Paw Paw to 
Se Z get castings for the mill, Soon True proved "untrue" 
pai eer skipping out one night efter stealing the stock 
of bread on hend, leeving Albert and Herrick alone, 
At the end of two months, their provisions were exhausted 
= ——---and having heard nothing of Charles, they packed 
“——.. their belongings in their skiff erd sterted for Paw Paw, At 
_“:=+Grend Haven, thinking he hed had enough of herdships, Albert 
left Herrick end got a schooner for St. Joseph. 


(Legend of White Lake - Page Two) 


Charles Mears and Herrick returned to “hite Lake that Fell with 
the necessary castings for a water-power saw mill, which they decided ta 
tuild on the shore of White Lake, where the Yilcox mill was later located. 
Early in 1838 the mill commenced Sawing clap boards eight feet long with a 
ciroular saw and a few years later an upright saw wes put in, 


Charles Mears also constructed mills at Duck Lake, Pointe Saubel 
end Pentwater, His own fleet of schooners transported the lumber to Chicago. 
He also owned some of the first steamers on Lake Michigan. In his diary he 
refers to the amazing fact that sailors wages were raised to $18.00 a month, 


The first store in Whitehall proper was built by him, and managed 
by Mr. J. D. Sturtevant. This building was located just atove the present 
villege park and boat landing. 
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Although today Cleveland Creek seems too shallow and 
narrow to be useful in hauling logs, yet it was once an important 
stream in the transportetion of lumber to the White River and thence 
to Whitehall, Lumbering operations were first started by a man 
nemed Cleveland, whose name the creek now bears, This was in the 
early '70's, Closely after him came Yeston, and then a man who was to 
become a most important figure in this part of the country, - Covell. 


Just fifty yards to the Northwest of the present Blue Lake Town 
Hell, Covell built his lumber camp. Traces of it may «et be seen, 
Dams were necessary, however, before this stream could be used for the 
cartage of logs. If Scouts will examine the banks of the creek closely, 
treces of these dams may yet be found by following the old lumber trail 
on the south side of the stream up above the mill ebout five eighths of 
amile. Here one will find the site of Rodgers Dam. Further upstream 
Snow built a mill; a portion of the bridge, known as Snow's Bridge, 
leeding to this mill is still in plece, as is pert of the mill, 


About three-fourths of a mile upstream from Deuce's Tild (a 
privately ovned nunting cabin) is the sight of the Upper dam, properly 
called Kingsley's Dam, or Dem #2, Asbout one half mile East of this dam 
was another, known es Dem #1, traces of whose sluiceway may still be 
seen, Logs would be cyt in the winter end teken on sleighs to the bank 
of the creek and dumped in atove the dems. The lumbermen vould open 
the upper. dam and close the lever, then, when the water was high enough 
around the lower, they would epen thet end let the logs ride down into 
the White River. 


Along the banks of the stream men would watch ts see that no 
logs snagged and to guard the turns so thet a jem woulé not form. Then, 
too, others, - picked perhaps for their beldness, - would ride the logs 
using long poles in midstream to prevent snagging and jamming. 


Locatien: The Spillwey. 


Captain James Dalton, Jr., came to the Vhite River country about 
1844, His original intention was to continue on up te Manistee, 
however, after hearing the Indians tell of the wonderful 

lumbering country around the White River and Silver Creek, he 
decided to fo there, and if the country proved to be as favorable 
as it was painted, to settle. This he did, and, after much ex- 
ploring decided to locate on Silver ereek clese to the White River, 


He was opposed in this enterprise by Charles Mears who claimed 

that there was not enough timber in that part of the country for more 
than one mill. However; Mears was wreng, inasmuch as before many 

years had passed there were eleven saw mills and five shingle mills 
n White Lake as well as many smaller onas scattered throughout the 

woods, Every stream big enough to fleat logs naturally ar artifi- 
cially boasted its mills. 


In 1845 Dalton, with the aid ef his two brothers, ereoted a dan and 
water power mill. These remained in operation thirty-six years, till 
1881, Tha site of Dalton's Mill is now privately owned. The dem 
is kept in repair in order to keep the pond above it, which is used 
quite extensively, for fishing. This jam aleng with a small apple 
grehard and a row of locust trees, are all that remain of this 
industrious mill. 


Near the archard stood tha home of the foreman. éfter the mill was 

akandoned, this house was used by an old woman named Maggie Kelly, a 
ward of the county. The hquse is now destroyed. In its last years 

the mill was used as a grist mill. 


We hear so much about roll-eways that we'll take this 
opportunity to describe them and their purpose, First; as to the 
name, "Roll-away" - some spell it "Rollway" - not much difference 
as I see it, but I prefer the former . You can trke your choice. 


The White River roll-aways were usually high benks on 
the river's edge. Logs were cathered during the winter and hauled 
on sleighs to these banks and were piled in such a manner as to permit 
their being pushed off the roll-away and into the river whenever the 
spring flood had reached its highest point, 


The entire pile was controlled by one log knowm as the 
"King" or "Key" Log. When the time for the shove-off arrived, the 
key log wes pushed from its position and started all the others 
tumbling into the river. A few lors usually remained on top and these 
were pushed to the edge and allowed to "roll-evay". 


ft the foot of the roll-aways the water is usually deep, 
especially where the river makes a bend as it hits the roll-rway, At 
the foot of these roll-aweys logs can usuelly te found stuck in the 
mush of the river, Generelly these logs were too close-rfreined end 
therefore too heavy to float. Along the river can be found other logs 
which had snagged and stuck. 


Several old lumbermen say that quite « number of men 
died while working on the river. Ceuses of death were numerous. Some 
died in fights, others in straightening out leg jems , still others 
from sickness, some on the rell-eweys end in the mills and some, while 
drunk, stumbled end fell to their death. The men who died while 
working on the river were buried in the woods bordering the river near 
the spot where they died. These graves are unmarked, 


Here's an opportunity to start your evening's story by 
saying, - "You may be sitting on the grave of s lumberjeck". That'll 
give tem a thrill. 
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Don Snew (see "Lumbering on Cleveland Creek) did not confine hinself 

to lumbering activities on Celveland Creek, but tuilt anether mill about 
a helf mile: sguth of the upper Vaite River. It is situated in Sectien 
29 of the Greenweod. Township, Oceana County. This mill was used until 
1925, and is still ine fairly good state of preservation 


North of the mill is now's Roll-away, end a few hundred yeris to the 
East is another rollaway.. At this second rollaway occurred « death 
strange even to this strenge country, On top of this rollaway is a 
cancrete floaring upan vhish there ence stood the home of an old man who 
lived alone. During ‘en umusuclly severe winter when the straits of 
Meekinac were frozen, a peok ef wolves, drivem eut of Canada by lack of 
faod, and the intense celd, went Sguth through the upper peninsula, then 
crossed the straits inte the lewer peninsule. Coming down the Vhite 
River these wolves ceme upon the heme of this sld men at the time he 
was desperately ill end in bed, Since he was uncble te defend himself 
in eny way, the welves broke into his home, end ate him slive ‘in bed. 


At the sege time = colored butcher trevélled threugh this country going 
from, ferm te form slaughtering hogs fer the farmers, arly ene evening 
he hed eceansion to go frgy ene farmhouse to anether « few miles distant 
end he sterted off across’ the fields. The next morning, the farmer 
started out to find him. About midwey between his plece cng thet of 

his neighbor, he eeme upen © mest gruesome sight, whieh told the story 
of a men's hereic strurrle ceainst death. Afgeinst the tree he found 
the rqmains of the butcher, picked clean ta the bone, and about him were 
nine wolves, esech with a knife through its body. The butcher, overtaken 
by the wolves, hed beeked sgeinst « tree and used ell his knives in a 
vein attemgt to escape, but the wolves, being desperately in need of 
feod, pressed on, and when his weapons were gone, well, = so was the 
butcher. 


Right beside the foundations of the house in which the old men was killed, 
there is a concrete dugout. During the Yorld Ter « deserter from the U.S. 
Army ‘hid here for more than e« vetr end 2 half. Looking at it one is led 
to belaieve that he suffered more in his hideout than he would heve at the 
Monds of the toughest sergeant of the mule brigade, Close by there is 
anether cave, though used for an entirely different purpose. This crve was 
@sed for engrent many years by an old recluse, Vhat finally becrme of him 
is wnknown to this day. This is situated across the bra«ch of Clevelane 
Creek om an old lumber rosd, 


For the post sixty years, the 
bank just north of the county line 
bridge on the White River has been 
Khown as “Dead Man's Roll-awey". As 
with many other pleces around this part 
of the country, the tales about the origin of this nafhe vary. Here are the 
two versions most often repeated. 


Many men drifted into lumber camps who névef divulged their trte 
identity nor gave eny indicetion as to their past, And no questions were 
ever esked. If the fellow looked as though he were able to work, he was 
given a job. One such man wandered into a cemp not fer from where the county 
line bridge now crosses the White River. This log roller went into Whitehall 
one night, and during the course of the evening got into an ergument with 
some other ltmberjack over e woman. They fought and the former was victor. 


On the way back to the camp he elected to walk along the bank of 
the river at what is now the county line bridge. Above him, on top of the 
roll-away stealthily crept the man he had? conquered. When they approached 
a pile of logs the man above rolled one down, crushing his foe to death, end 
burying him in the muck of the river where his body wes not found until the 
following spring. He was then buried at.a spot which is alongside the road 
leading to Bartlett's place. A crude wooden cross and railing were erected 
to mark the grave. This cross bore the lettering 


"TO THE UNKNOWN" 


Eventually they rotted and were replaced by the Bartletts with a cross and 
fence of cedar, The other story, too, states that this fellow was a lumber- 
jack but that when he returned to camp he was sent out to break a smell] jam 
and in doing this slippeé on a log and was killee. 
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WHEAT SETTLEMENT 
Location: About one mile south of G. H. Q 


About 1845 the U. S. Government grented e homestead (a plot of 
160 acres of lend) to any who desired to settle at the spot now known «5 
_ Wheat Settlement. 


Another legend states that this place was first ealled “Sweet's - 
Settlement" after a man purported to be the first settler, People gathered 
here, cleared timber off the lands, built homes with a portion of it and 
sold the balance in Whitehell-for whatever it would bring, On this cleared 
land the men beses planting wheat. Their first harvest met with fair 
success and they were jubilant over the prospects for continued prosperous 
farming. 


Again they sowed their wheat bat this time met but little of 
their former good fortune, What they believed would prove to be a great 
farming country turned out to be worthless, Year after year they continued 
to plant, but each year sew a much poorer crop then the previous season. 


Discourered, some settlers moved away, seeking new and more 
fertile lends, The growth of the town of “hitehall, due to lumbering 
activities and its advantareous position on thite Lake, also hed much to 
do with the disbanding of this settlement, But some stayed. bout 1874 
very few of & once populous community remeined, end the land became 
practicolly worthless. The story is related that o Mr, Collins, whose 
nephew now resides in Whitehall, treded his 160 acres for a patent dx 
yoke worth but a few dollers, 


Eventually only 2 few settlers were left, and these have since 
died or moved awny. Today we see only the fields these hardy people tilled 
and a few ruins of the homes they left behind, Some of these pleces have 
since been identified, Just a few yards north of what was called Sprague's 
Corner on the west side of the road sre the ruins of the settlement black- 
smith shop. Cemp West boasts of having one half of a bellows found in these 
ruins, Scouts get the credit for identifying the Fickey Homestead. Apout 
seven years ago a group of Scouts found letters and papers strewn about this 
place. Imagine their surprise end delight when they discovered among these 
papers two documents signed by the "Great Emancipator",- Abraham Lincoln, 


One of these was 2 citation for bravery dated 1863, the other 
Mr. Hickey's commission as a captain in the U. S. Army. There also was a 
letter sent by Mr. Hickey to his folks, describing the wonderful reception 
tendered him upon the arrival of his command in Chicago. Near Fox Lake 
on the northeast corner of the bend of the gravel road one mile south of 
Three Lakes Tavern stood the settlement school. On & little hill just-west 
of Spraguets Cornor, was the community cemetery. There are many froves, 
tut time and relic hunters heve obliternted mast of the tombstones, What 
few remain heve been set upright agein and cerefully preserved, Stage 
coaches, the principal means of transportation at that time, came to Wheat 
Settlement cver the road just due north of the cemetery. This roed ran 
diagonally across the clearing to Sprague'ts Corners, The junction of this 
road and that which corresponded to our present U.S,31 wes called Monroe's 
Corner after & man who settled there about 1880. 


That part of the U. S, 31 running directly northwest of the Green 
Lantern is also © part of the old stage coach road, 


But here enters real mystery. £ lost cemetery. Perheps you can 
find it, end bleze 2 treil to it so that ell may see that which hes been 
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hidden for many years. There were possibly only « half dozen graves in 
this oemetery that were prominently marked, the whole having a fence 
around it. But time and the elements have destroyed both the stones and 
fence, Back in 1921, during a Red and White War this cemetery was 
lacated by 2 group of Scouts. Afterwards they were unable to re-lacate 
it. ; 


Later, in 1925, a leader, Russell Shuler, found it, but again 
it was lest. Here is its approximete es 


Narth af the road which passes the haunted hause and the other 
eometery, and South of the fence line which is a 3} wile North of this road 
and which is on the edge ef the woods, The eemetery itself is loeated 
in the heart of « dense woods end is epproximately Seuth of the eld Hickey 
house, being about on a line between this house and the point where an 
old wagen trail which runs dingonally northwest and southeast from the 
U. S. 31 to the section line road on whieh Vheat Settlement cemetery is 
situated and strikes the latter roed. 


: Now! let's see vhots going te re-discsovor this hidden 
cemetery and mark 2 trail so that Owasippe ean have another interosting 
spot to add to its fascinating list, 
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Merk Covell tells on interesting story of these days. They 
had a camp on Minnie Creek five miles below Hesperia. A lot of small pine 
had been cut but had not yet been skidded and the camp was to move to another 
location severel miles further up. Merk and a few other men were left at 
the old camp to pick up the remaining logs, which would take only one day. 
The cook got their noon lunch ready before leaving and pecked it in a box. 


Early in the morning the main gang moved. When noon came end Mark 
and his men went to the cock shanty for dinner, no lunch could te found. Some- 
one hed by mistake put it on 2 sleigh and hed taken it to the other camp. On 
looking around they found pert of a barrel of crackers and a jug of black 
molasses, One of the men put the crackers in « trough on a leng table and 
another poured the molasses over them, 


This constituted their dinner that day. They finished their 
job end went to the other camp that night. The next morning they found the 
ground covered with four feet of snow. 


Soon after, while the snow was still very deep, and the cold 
intense, a young German boy nemed John C. Fox, working at the Covell camp, 
26 miles from Whitehall, wes badly cut in the foot with an axe, Senecn Fuller, 
the cook, took clean cloths used for wiping dishes and bound up the foot. 
A sleigh was rigged up and e wagon box put on it. Box was wrapped up in 
blankets and put in the box end Mark Covell and another man started for 
Whitehall about eight o'clock at night. Part of the way they hed to tramp 
down the snow in front of the horses. It got colder and colder, At 
Cushman's mill the bolster got caught on 2 treo end the sleigh nearly tipped 
over. Fox, who was in intense pein, groaned, He then complained of being 
cold, Covell took off his overcobt | and put it on the wounded boy. He then 
hed to walk behind the sleigh to ovoid the wind in an effort to keep warm. 
In order to keep moving he had to hang on to the sleigh, Covell knew that 
when he reached the William *hitman place he could get a pair of bobs for 
Whitman and thus make travelling easier. But when they orrived there, Mrs. 
Whitman informed them that her husband had gone to Muskegon two deys before 
them and had not returned. She expected him every minute, but Covell knew 
what these winter storms meant and he did not dare wait.for such an uncertain 
thing. They took the boy to the Covell bearding house and seeured Dr. 
MacKinnon to dress the wound. Vhen he had cut off the improvised bandages = 
the foot, which hed grown to seemingly gigantic proportions and bore an 
ugly color, made Hirman Staples, who was a witness, faint at the sight. 


Fox remained here for seven weeks before he could get out. 
He could not read English end the time was lonesome. A druggist had some 
German almanacs, and each morning one would be tcken to the boy. He would 
read it through and the next day he would be given another, In this way, 
he used up the druggist;supply. Fox was later in the livery business at 
White Cloud and is now a farmer near Fremont. 
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This place is typical of many ethers in the Vhite River Country 
where people attempted to settle and soon discovered thet there was 
little for them to live on. : 


Cushmen's settlement covered a territory of miles sround Cushman's 
corners, It is located in the northenst portion, Section 21, 
Greenwood Township, Ocesna County. It developed into quite « 
community, at one time having a population of 250. However, the 
vet proved to be poor for farming end the people were soon 

"sterved out", 


i. fire burnt down Cushmean's place in May of 1930, The cause 
of the fire is unknown. Lumber occasionally is used for the grim 
purpose of building a gallows, but st Cushman's stands « tree 
that was used for this purpose, without being moved from its home. 
Near the mill site is e large oak celled "Suicide Oak”. Here 
Mrs. Cushman hanged herself, using an apron as a noose, She was 
thought to be insane. No other reaxson could be found for her 
act. 


There seems to be another story of tragedy connected with this 
particuler tree, but es yet no one hes been found who can shed 
light on the mystery. Perhaps ey Bae your Sa this summer you 
may be able to find some "old timer" who can tell you this story. 
of course, if you do you'll let us know so ‘thet we can incorporate 
your discovery in this booklet. 
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& men named Brown built a dam on Sand Creek where Rochéale 
now stands. Close by he built a water power saw mill. 


Heving demmed the creck, he thus formed a pond, which still 
remains end bears his name, This pond was the scene of the last big 
lumber drive in the Yhite River country. The Covells, who made this 
last drive, built « reilroad which ren from Ferry to the Pond. 


In 1894 there was o wreck on the line near Ferry, in which 
seven were killed snd two injured, This road wes used till 1895, the 
veer of the last drive, and then torn up. Remains of it can yet be 
seen, though the treck clearing has since ovefgrown with bushes. 


About 1910 or 1912, © group of Chicego promoters bought 
the property end subdivided it for lots. i. new dem wis built and the 
course of the creek changed, tut one ecn still see the site of the old 
dem cnd creek bed. 


The boarding house of the mill hends was use@ ts the 
nucleus for the lerge Inn on the spot today. : 


Patsy Moran, ea locel character, while taking out stumps 
for the Fruitvale Company, found « lerge number of watches under a 
stump, so corroded by exposure they were vorthless, What local 
highwayman, or Unele Ike the money lender, put them away for safe 
veeping, end neglected to mark the hiding place? 


CARLETON DREAMS OF A COUNTY SEAT « «es 2 2 o 


After the Hulberts failed to establish @ ca yt, w~2t te tm~ 
Marsh (see stery headed "The Salt Marsh") they built oa sew will on 
Carleton Cresk about three miles from the trading post. 


They soon sold it to the Hon. Tt. E. Carleton who operated 
it until his death in 1871, The machinery was then moved to the Power's 
Mill at Ferry. ‘The building hes since entirely disappesrec. 


Capt. Dalton and the Hon, Carleton were great friends and 
frequent parties were held at either of the two mills. <A crowd of 
twenty whites and fifty Indians gatheree to participate in the first 
Fourth of July celebration in the White River Country in 1848, Then, as 
now, beans seemed to be the favorite "Pryit" because the menu consisted 
exclusively of huge portions of these delectable tidbits savoured with filet 
of pig. 


Capt. Delton delivered an oration to the assembled throng (7) 
and to cap the climax, the steamer Mitchell hoisted its flag and both j 
Whites and Indians joined in wild hurrahing. 


At the time of its settlement this section was & part of 
awa county...» Carleton and Dalten were both opposed to the founding 
recon ecunty. Carleten, who became quite a figure in politics, 

vm a county to be called Oceana (not the present Oceana) and 
< comprise the northern townships of Muskegon county and 
ps of the present Oceana, with the county seat at 
his mill, Tf? he hed secured his wish, he undoubtedly would heve eventually 
seen the ceunty seat go to Whitehall or Montague, where the population 
and woxltn leter centered. All thet remains of the dream of a county 
seat town are the magnificent maples he planted around his residence. 
The timbers of the old mill ere gone end traces of the dem can be found 
only with difficulty. 


A fishing club now has a.cabin en the site of Carleton's 
residence, ' 
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The road from Silver Creek to Big Blue was used for 
the transportation of mail long before the Owasippe camps 
were established, 


Today our postmaster bounces over the road in his 
rheumatic tin horse -- not many years ago a man namee 
Clark carried mail on horseback for the Pony Express 
on this same trail. 


He travelled between Whitehall and Forest City 
(located near county line road - Newaygo county on 
Boland Creek). The mail route led west from Forest 
City on County Line road to Big Blue Lake, from there 
to the Spillway and thence to Thitehall, Several 


“people still have letters marked "Forest City". 


The name of this place describes exactly its purpose, 


When the lumberjacks came down along the river during 
a long drive, they would put up et this place for the night, It is 
located approximately two miles ebove county line bridge to White River, 


It originally was composed of a group of perhaps half a 
dozen cabins. Close by there is © corduroy road used in transporting 
logs to the river, for in addition to being a stop over point, logs 
were also gathered here end shoved into the river for their journey 
to Whitehall. 


SREEL IS oCREEE 

This creek is nemed after Colonel Roffer Skeels who 
built a mill on it. Tragedy stalked at Skeel's mill, and it was 
finally abendoned. 


One dey a man, while pushing logs along a runway 
toward the huge rotary saw, slipped end was cut diagorelly in 
hdif. Fellow workers picked up the body and placed it on a table, 
but found that the heart was still beating, .I suppose now I should 4 
say they sewed him together end he lived heppily ever after, but ne 
no, - I must disappoint you, he actually died! 
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SLAB LAKE ~ SQUARE LAKE - MARE RED - WOOD LAKE - NINE ACRE LOT LAKE - 
ee EE Ee 


VIRGIN NORWAY PINE 


A very interesting spot related to the early lumbering days 
is Slab Lake, This is situated in Section 26 of Rlue Lake Township and 
is reachec by following the main read 33 miles due East from Camp Dan 
Beard and then taking the trail leading Northeast. The lake is in 
plain sight to the right of the road. 


On this lake there was for some years a Shingle Mill which * 
burned and the ruins of which can now be seen. Logs were cut into short 
pieces, the correct size for shingles and were then sawed into the 
shingles themselves, Tho operation, of course, collected a large amount 
of sawdust which was piled on the edge of the lake and gradually filled 
out into it. Interdispersed through the sawdust are the small blocks : 
of logs which were not suitable for shingles and therefore were not * 
sawed up. ? 


On the lower end of Wood Lake which is in the Northwest corner 
of Section 35, Blue Leke Township, there is a large amount of slabs left 
by the saw mill formerly operated on this lake, In section 21 of Blue 
Lake Township, near the headwaters of the West branch of Cleveland Creek, 
there is a warl bed. At one point the stream has worn a small waterfall 
which makes e musical tinkle that can be heard a considerable distance, 

In a country which is almost exclusively sand, it is both interesting and 
surprising to find a real veterfell. 


In the southwest corner of Section 22 of Blue Lake Township 
is Square Lake, lying just to the North of the road, 4 trail just East 
of this leads North to Nine-acre Lot lake where a few primeval Pines may 
be found. These are well worth a trip to see. A faint branch to the 
right of the trail leading to Nine-acre Lot Lake leads to Cleveland Creek, } 
one fork of it leading to Dam #1 and one to Dam #2, These are both : 
good hiking routes, A few Virgin Norway Pines may be found in a valley 
North of Canfield Lake in Scetion 29 of Blye Lake Township, Fellowing 
the road leadirg North alonr the Rast Sidezef:the leke for nbout a 
quarter of a mile, the road leads dewn to @ former leke bottom. Diagonally 
to the Northeast across this lake tottom is a beautiful dense grove of 
young white pine seattered through which may~be found the old Norweys 
referred to. 
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THE BRASS PISTOL 


A sudden, heavey downpour struck the city of Muskegon, driving people off 
the streets, and a consideratle number tcok temporary refuge in the Occidental 
Hotel. amongst these was a group of traveling salesmen who set down in a corner 
of the lobby and began chattering first about the weather and then reminiscing 
about other storms which they had experieneed. From there, the conversation 
érifted by natural degrees to tales of adventure and then to tales of mystery. 
When these had been going on for some time, one of the men told of an experience 
which he had had as a boy. 


He said, "There is one mystery thet has been in our family for some thirty 
years. ¥hen I was a lad, I lived in the village of Whitehall and used to fo 
fishing along the banks of the White River. ‘hile doing so one time, I was 
standing on the very edge of the bank slightly shove the edge of the river, whdn 
it suddenly caved in, having been undermined by the water, I got wet all over 
and pretty well muddied up, but on recovering my talance and starting to climb 
out on the bank, I wes surprised tc get a metallic gleam of something which had 
been uncovered by wy foot as I slid dovm, I stooped to pick it up to see what it 
was, and was very much surprised to find an old brass Derringer pistol of very 
curious design, which, when I later polished it, was found to have on it very 
intricate scroll work, and was apparently ef German meke. On finding this 
pistol I naturally explored around with my fingers to see if I could find 
anything in addition and succeeded in uncovering two or three bones which vere 
apperently human bones, and an old beaded moccasin, I was, ef course, very much 
excited at this discovery ard immediately ran home and told my father absut it. 


"He got the sherriff and they came out end dug thoroughly around the 
vicinity and succeeded eventually in covering nearly a complete skebeton of a 
man topether with a mate to the moceasin which I had found. They were, however, 
unable to determine eny clue as to who the man was or how he had died, so they 
gave the tones such decent turial as they could, ard my father permitted me to 
keep the pistol as a souvenir, but we have wondered always to whom the pistol 
and moccasins belongec snd haw he came to meet his death, We at first supposed 
that it must have been an Indian on accourt of the beaded moccasins, but the 
appearance of the bones seemed to indicste that it had been a white man.” 


During the telling of this story, one man had teen listening very intently 
leaning further and further forvard into his chair. On its conclusion he said to 
the speaker, - "I am very much interested in your story and wonder whether it 
would be possible for me te see the brass pistol. I have never sean but one of 
the kird you described, ard I should like very much te see whether this one re- 
sembles it. I wonder if you would be willing to send it to me ard I will return 
it, or I will be willing to go te yeur home et Whitehall to see it." The other 
man replied that it would not be at all necessary for him to make a trip as he 
always carried the pistol along with him in his grip. He then produced it and 
gave it to the other man, to examine. He took the pistol and examined it very 
closely, turning it over and over in his hanés, Finally he straightened up and 
handed back the pistel saying: "Yell, that explains a mystery that has long 
puzzled our family. Some fifty years ego my father was in charge of e lumber 
gong that was working on the “hite River. There came to Whitehall a Swede who 
was known only as Jense. He was a peculiar chap, never talking ebout himself and 
mixing very little with those about him. He signed up as a member of my father's 
group end wet up into the vocds with him, He had very little to sey and made few 
friends. However, he did have « knack cf making frierds with the Indians who 
frequented the region, ond efter scme time a local chief prosented #o him a pair 
of beautiful beaded moecesins which he highly prized, Jense was a man of quick 
temper, rather sullen, tut & good worker, doing faithfully his share of the work. 
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However, he was not willing to be imposed upon, and resented being asked te do 
more than he felt was his share, He would come in from a-hard dey's work in the 
woods or on the river, draw off his heavy lumbering boots, slip on these Indian 
yoccasins and sit and smoke his pipe for e while before Foing to ted. He had 
no active enemies of which we knew, but he alweys by day end night carried with 
him a curiously designed end highly ornamented German Derringer pistol which was 
made of brass. We often wondered whether he was afraid of some enemy tracking 
him dowm and so perheps carried this pistol for his self-protection, 


One evening es the men were sitting afound the fire, word came in to my 
father that the logs which we were floating down the river hed started to form 
a jam. Jense protested but my father insisted on his orders being carried out. 
Jense got up suddenly and grabbed his pike pole which he would reed to break up 
the jam and started to the river without stopping to put on his heavy calked 
poets such as are worn by the lumbermen when riding the legs. He never returned 
and we never heard anything further from him. We hed always wondered as to 
what had become of him, the peneral idea being that probably in his anger at 
being asked to do this extra work he had simply deserted the gen, abandoned his 
pey and struck off to find employment elsewhere. 


I can see clearly now, however, vhat happened. This piste] which you have 
found is unquestienably the one which Jense elways carried and the moccasins 
were his. He undoubtedly went down to the river, walked out on the logs, to 
breek up the jam, but being angry and therefore not cautieus and having on the 
slippery moccasins instead of the heavy calked boots, a log turned under him and 
he lost his footing, went down into the river, and the legs closed over him and 
eround him into the muck where he remained until you found him years afterwards". 
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THE OCEANA (Lumbering Boat) 


The hulk of an old lumbering boat, the Oceana, used 
by the Daltons (See Dalton's Milljstory), to carry supplies 
to their camp from Whitehall, may be seen along Sand Creek. 


A number of years ago a heavy storm tore out the 
old dam on Sand Creek Point at Rochdale, teside where the 
Inn now is. VWhen the dam was rebuilt, the channel was 
changed to a different course so that the old channel became 
nothing but a marsh which became overgrown with a thicket 
of alder and other brush, 


The old lumber boat, therefore, remained stranded 
in the old channel where it is now entirely surrounded by 
brush, much of which is growing through the center of the 
boat itself, 


On xecount of the difficulty of locating this 
boat, a definite trail was blazed to it, To find the boat 
follow the roadway that leads from the Rochdale Inn Road 
along the West bank of the old channel about fifty yards. 
Before you come to the woods, there is a mlitary large pine 
on the edge of the benk, Looking directly Vest from this 
pine, the blazed trail can be picked up which leads directly 
to the old lumber boat some five hundred feet distant. 


Locetion -- South of Eig Flue Leke 


There are many old lumtering treils throurhout 
the entire White Hiver rerion which were used primarily to heul 
logs to the various roll-aweys. Generally speaking, these 
roads wind from tree to tree srd keep as for as possible in the 
low lend in order to avoid necessity of hauling the trees 
over ricres. 


One such treil wes built ty Don Snow (see story 
“Lumhering on Cleveland Creck) along the South fide of Blue 
Leke te Cluvelend Creek, This trail, which has not been used 
since about 1890 is knorm as Snow's Trail anc much of it bed 
‘een cleared out as a hiking treil ty the Scouts, 


When the trail was tuilt, there was discovered 
@ series of mounds that were evidertly rreves, These are 


trail crossed the outlet from Fluc Tekce end lying Southeast 
of the sunk hole formerly known ss Pickerel Fond, ‘hen the 
trail wes being built it ras necessary to cut off orc corner 
of one of these rrave mounds, and an old musket was ynearthed, 
It wes thought et first that this was an Indian cemetery, 

but the general formation snd lay of the mounds mekes this 
Soubtful. 


It may be thet tack in the very eerly days before 
this region was settled et all, some exploring bends of pioneers 
had @ battle with the Indiers on this spot and lost several 
of their number end buried them in the woods, 


A LOG DRIVE 


All winter the men and teams have been at work in the woods hauling 
logs to the river bank, and when the snow and ice are gone they prepare to 
float them to the mill, This is called driving logs. 


Driving logs in the old days cn White River was a job requiring 
considereble nerve as well as skill, The men-engaged in the work were constant- 
ly in danger of being drowned or crushed in the jams or roll-aways. . They were 
generally a lot of hardy, active fellows, who were ready to take the risk, as the 
work commanded good wages and there was no lost time, Sunday included, from the 
day their names were enrolled on the pay list. 


As the lonely winter wore away and signs of soring began to come, 
rivermen began to come in from the woods and econgrerate at Whitehall, the 
headquarters for all the camps elong White River.r From about the middle of 
March until the first of April the saloons did « rushing business. The gereral 
rule for the lumber men was to first buy 9 suit of clothes, including boots with 
a hundred corks, (sharpened bits of steel) in each, A red sash to tie around 
the waist completed the outfit, and next to ro to the saloon and blow in the 
balance of the cash. This last proceeding usuelly resulted with a black eye 
and a bloody nose, 


When his money vas all spent he was ready to go up the river to the 
point the superinterdent assigned him twenty miles or more away, His friend 
the saloon keeper has equipped him with two quarts of execurable fluid and a 
package of peerless tobacco, shakes his hand ard off he starts on foot. All 
day long he trudges along a trail, obstructed by fallne trees often leading 
through swamps end swale. About 9:00 P.M. he arrives at camp footsore and 
weary, which consists of « heap of blazing logs around which the men gather after 
the day's work is over, There wet -arments hang upon poles to dry, while they a 
regale themselves with all the delicasies wilderness affords, a tin cup of 
very strong tea, a tin plate on which is served toiled potatces, salt pork, 
taked bears end warm biscuits, A little to one side is a large tent furmished 
with hemlock boughs and coarse blankets, This is the sleeping apartment. On 
the apposite side of the fire is a smaller tent for the cook's supplies. Here 
is another fire where the cooking is done. Two crotched sticks ere driven into 
the ground, ea pole laid across to support the two or three iron pots in which 
the boiling is done. Tin ovens open to the fire are used for baking. This 
department is presided over by a male cook who can chew and smoke as much 
tobacco as any of the boys. after supper the evening emtarteinment terins. 


It is usually openec ty Vhite - Water - Bill and concluded by a 
thrilling story from Roll-Vey-Jeck. At its conelusion the men “turn in” to 
sleep if they can, or if wakeful to be serenaded by "hoat owls" or the tum of 
the hungry mosquito. At the first flush of dawn the stentorian voice of the 
cook is heard calling "Turn out boys", and soon the camp is alive. The men 
appear with boots in hand that require much pulling ond kicking against stumps 
with some very loud talking before they are settled to their owner's satis- 
faction. After a douse cf cold spring water they are ready for breakfast and ~- 
the day's work, They shoulder their pevies end headed by the foreman, they : 
strike out in Indian file through the swamp and wood until they reach a high 
bluff at the foot of which is the head of the jam. The lors are piled in 
great confusion from bank to benk end extend up the river for a mile or more 
in a solid tody. 


Belew the river runs clear and smooth and winds off through the 
swamp like a huge snake. The men go down the hill and after ccnsiderable 
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lifting, rolling and chopping, the jam is bfoken and the logs begin tm move. 
The prent body of water above sends them down with ever increasing velocity 
often tearing trees from the bank and sending them breaking and crashing down 
stream with the logs, This the river driver calls a good haul. The hauling 
of a jam in rapid water is very exciting work. Many 2 man is thrown headlong 
into the water for being more daring than the rest. This is a common occurence 
and as the sun rises higher and warms the air, this little episode is soon 
forgotten as the men jump on the logs as they go rolling ond whirling dow 
the river, often having to lie down-on the log to fet under overhanging 
branches. lien ret to be experts and some will handle a log as easily as 
others would a canoe. The men scetter along the river in places where the 
logs are most likely to jam, The men above break them loose and those below 
keep them moving on over this division to the orew below, and so on to the 
sorting grounds at the mouth of the river. 


Farther up is another crew who clean up the drive. It consists of 
two gangs of men called the jam crew ard the sackers, Turing the driving 
some logs are crowded out along the shore. The sackers rol] these tack into 
the river and are continually wading in the water all day. ‘hen the logs are 
sacked into the rear of the jem, the jam crew breaks them loose and steps them 
a mile or so below by swinging « boomstick across the river. This is done to 
raise the water so the sackers can float the heavier logs that always 
hong behind the jom. After the sack is brought in the jam is again moved, and 
so on until lete in the season the last log is satked in and delivered at the 
mills; then the men are peid, After fitting themselves with clothes for the 
Winter, they soon deposit their remaining cash with the saloon keeper and 
taking his receipt in sore heads and black eyes they are off again for the 
woods. 


Such wes the life of the River Driver on White River in the times that 
are past. 
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THE OWASIPPE SRATLS 


Created in 1930 


Thirty-two miles of cress country hiking trailst 


Many of the spots crossed on these trails are told about in the 
"Logends of Owasippe". These trails have all been made by old time 
Dwasippe campers. 


YELLOW TRAIL 
(From Crystal Lake to the Backwoods camp on Big Blue Lake). 


Leads north from Crystal Lake to Silver Creek, then along the 
south bank of creek to the Spillway, then around to Owasippe's Grave, 
then along south bank of the White River to a point called Petakay, which 
is a, log house across the river; (the Red and Yellow Trai]. has a juncture 
at this point —- see detail on Red and Yellow Trail); continuing on 
Yellow Trail along White River to Dock #8, then on across Cleveland Creek 
past the Fire Tower and finally come to the Backwoods Camp which is 
located on the west end of Big Blue Lake. Total length about ten (10) 
miles. 


RED TRAIL 
(From Crystal Lake to the Wilderness camp on Big Biue Lake, mow 
as the "short cut"). 


Leads northeast from Crystal Lake to the Headwaters of Silver 

Creek then past Hercik's Farm and the Old Gemetery; then to 
Deuce's Wild on Cleveland Creek, then to the west shore of Britton's Lake, 
and finally come to a spot half way between camps Checaugau and Blackhawk. 
Total length about 63 miles. 


RED AND YELLOW TRAIL 
(Joins the Red Trail and the Yellow Trail). 


Starts from the Headwaters and follows along with the Red Trail 
going in a general northerly direction for about 3 mile, then branches off 
to the west and goes in a Northwesterly cirection across = to 
Petakay and joins with the Yellow Trail. Total length about 37 miles. 


RED AND WHITE TRATL 


Branches off the Red Trail at Deuce's Wild and leads to the 
Backwoods Camp on Big Blue Lake. Total length about 22 miles. 


Blue Trail 
(Partly finished) 


Ultimately this trail will lead from Crystal Lake in a round 
about way to Big Blue Lake. It is expected that this will be one of the 
most beautiful trails of all, - going past Little Blue Lake, Lake Crystal, 
the Marl Beds, Square Lake, Bass Lake, Headwaters of Cleveland Creek, Mayo 
Lake, and Britton's Lake. Total length about 9 miles. 


Any oldtime Scouts desiring to assist in making Trail History at 
Owasippe should talk to their camp Hikemaster. 


